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SPORTING ITEM 
LANDING A BIG FISH A® NEWPORT 


























Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


is the cologne invented in Cologne, Germany, nearly 200 years 
ago. It is the origina! and only genuine. Positively all other 


“ colognes” are different from it. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“The Perfume 


of Royalty 


which gives the story of its manufacture, 
complete means of identification and all 
sizes and styles of bottles. 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save 
for the name of t Jni States Agents, Messrs. Schi i 
& Co., of N 





. Schieffelin 
ted in red at the lower left 
ou get has 





Geg n the second 
it, cut out the facsimile. The 
up in three styles and shapes 
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and we will tell you —= 
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: how to get it, 


| Schieffelin & Co. RAR 


New York 


$ Sole Agents for United - 
: States 

Sole Agents for the 

Messrs. Schieffelin 
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‘OD VATTEWGLEN 
(A BLEND OF OLD oa re re WHISKIES.) 
G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 

















Touring Car, $2500 


"THE car that uses less oil and less gaso- 

lene per mile than any car in its 
class. Important factors that make it the 
car you can best afford to own. 


Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturess 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 

















“Sanderson’s 


Mountain Dew” 


toa 


Scotchman 


and see him 
smile 
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T IS asserted by per- 
sons of wide experi- 
ence, who have trav- 
eled far and stayed 
long enough in va- 
rious foreign climes 
to form opinions of 
theirvalue, that the 
- United States has, 
* on the whole, the 
best summer that 
there is in the world’s market. Switzer- 
land has summer merits of a sort. One 
can climb mountains conveniently there. 
France has some interesting bathing 
beaches, with edifying bathers on them, 
and Norway has a coast. Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland have points of much 
attractiveness, to the alluring qualities 
of which an enormous horde of vagrant 
Americans give annual testimony. Shoals 
of Americans pour into Europe as sum- 
mer begins and see it out there. But they 
do not go there to get the summer. They 
go to see folks and places; to play, to be 
entertained; they go in summer because 
that is their free time, but they do not go 
to get the summer. When they want the 
best summer in the world they stay on 
their own side of the water, and go to 
Maine, or to some other seashore district ; 
or to the hills, or the lakes, or the woods, 
or the St. Lawrence, or the great parks or 
mountains of the far West; or they get 
out into the country anywhere, and sim- 
mer. 

For our American summer is the best 
there is. And we have the greatest acces- 
sible variety of it that is anywhere offered. 
Sometime Europe will find out about it, 
and then there will be two streams of 
folks crossing the waterin June; a swarm 
of Americans, as at present, going to see 
what Europe has got, and to eat and 
drink and buy and motor and have fun; 
and a counter stream, not so large, of 
selected Europeans of taste and true 
discernment, coming here, partly to get 


‘ctr. * 


away from the Americans in Europe, but 
chiefly to be ‘warmed and rested and 
stimulated by the American summer. 
It will come in time. Britons will come 
to Maine for the summer, just as Ameri- 
cans now go to Egypt for the winter. 
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EANWHILE, how astonishing is 

the American summer invasion of 
Europe! Whether there is rather more 
than the usual quota of us straggling 
about over there this season we do not 
know, but the delegation is very large 
and very active, and we are kept more 
precisely informed of the doings of the 
more*conspicuous of them than we used 
to be. The newspapers—the New York 
Sunday newspapers especially—enable us 
nowadays to keep tab from week to week 
on those of the neighbors who are especi- 
ally active in their peregrinations and ex- 
penditures, but there isa great throng with 
which the correspondents are not con- 
cerned, to whom Europe is a summer 
school, and who enrich their lives very 
considerably by attending it. Moreover, 
the intermingling of peoples and their 
betteracquaintance which results from the 
popularization of the travel make more 
effectively, no doubt, for universal peace 
than many Hague congresscs. 





HE times at this writing are compara- 

tively dull. The President at Oyster 
Bay holds persistently to repose and de- 
clines to discharge any discourse at the 
public. Nobody ran very hard for Presi- 
dent last month. There has been a truce 
in presidential politics which ought to 
last, and doubtless will, until the fall air 
stirs imaginations again and rouses dor- 
mant energies. 

The clashing of Federal and State 
courts in North Carolina over the new 
railroad laws in that State is very im- 
portant and very interesting, but it fore- 
bodes nothing more alarming than a lot 
of hard work for lawyers and courts. 
How to divide the regulation of the rail- 
roads between the States and the Federal 
Government is a problem that has now 





been reached and has got to be threshed 
out. It is a very big, difficult problem, on 
which the hardest and longest heads in 
the country will have to get together, and 
with their best efforts they will hardly be 
able to settle it quickly. Some settlement 
must be reached, however, and reached 
by legal process; and though much of the 
preliminary skirmishing may seem angry, 
we presume it will be recognized every- 
where that the battle that is on is a battle 
of brains, into which neither hard feelings 
nor violence have need to enter. It is the 
business of the States to hold onto all the 
powers which they did not yield in the Con- 
stitution to the Federal Government. 
Nevertheless, in this matter of the rail- 
roads, their proper conservation of their 
own powers must be tempered with 
reasonableness and discretion. The rail- 
roads and their traffic are to the country 
what the blood and its circulation is to the 
bedy. If the blood doesn’t circulate as it 
should the body has a mighty sore experi- 
ence, and when the circulation has to be 
medicated it is better that a single method 
of treatment should be applied to the 
whole job. 

Somehow, the States and National Gov- 
ernment must work together in railroad 
regulation. If the courts cannot bring 
them into such cooperation as is neces- 
sary, then the Constitution will have to 
be amended. For whatever the sins of the 
railroads have been in time past, we have 
got to have railroads. 





HE cure of the hab‘ts of the automo- 

bile seems to be progressing by natu- 
ral processes. Bad habits in people tend 
to the destruction of those who indulge 
them. Bad habits in automobiles and the 
users of them tend to the same result. 
Two important groups of our population 
object to being killed or maimed by auto- 
mobiles. One group consists of most of 
the folks who ride in the automobiles. 
The other group includes all those who 
don’t. 

Thanks to the efforts of the members 
of both these groups, the behavior of the 
automobile seems to be better this season 
than heretofore. 





“¢* OOD morning, Lire.” 
“This is’’- 

“Don’t you know me?” 

“Dear me, Miss Corelli, I 
Delighted, I assure you. 
ture?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. That is 
something, Lire, I don’t bother with. 
My books sell too well for that.” 

“How candid!” 

“That’s the trouble with me. 
too candid.” 

“You are popular, aren’t you, Miss 
Corelli?” 


“Very. 


believe. 
How is Litera- 


I am 


Except, of course, with the 
book reviewers.” 
“Oh, certainly. 


That goes without 
saying. But what can I do for you?” 
‘“‘T want to ask you what you think of 
my work ?” 
“‘T’ve never read it.” 
“Goodness, gracious! 
happen ?” 
“Well, I’ve been so busy reading Laura 
Jean Libby, the ten cent magazines 


How did that 


and the Journal. You 
see, Miss Corelli, I am 
patriotic.” 

‘“‘But I wanted your 
opinion.” 

“T can give it to you just as well with 
out having read anything you have writ- 
ten, Miss Corelli. Any book reviewer 
can do that.” 

“True. Well, then, go on.” 

“You are scorned by the best literary 
people, I believe.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And those English book reviewers 
roast you whenever they have the 
chance.” 

“Ves.” 

“You have made yourself ridiculous 
by acting out your feelings.” 

“T have.” 

“And your books are read by a lot of 
folks.” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“Then, Miss Corelli, I have only one 
thing to say.” 


“And that?” 

“If high-toned literary people dislike 
you, if denounce you, and 
common people read you, there must be 
something to you.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Lrirr.’ 

“‘Don’t mention it.”’ 


Oh, the Difference! 


barca a Chicago judge finally suc- 
ceeded in inducing Mr. Rockefeller 
to attend in his court and testify as to some 
matters of business there was a perceptible 


reviewers 


quiver of excitement through the republic. 

But when a London police court sent out 
and got our great Mr. Morgan to come in 
and deny the statements of an adventuress 
who claimed to have had business dealings 
with him it was only an amusing incident, 
and the sphere kept on revolving without a 
perceptible jolt. 
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Our Fresh Air Fund 


REVIOUSLY acknowl] Anonymous. oe oe aes $5 00 

ee . $3,611 23 Mr. Nevermind 5 00 
Gertrude M. Brown... ; 10 OC Anonymous. . A iekeaeish 5 00 
In memory of J.C. M... 3 00 Se ; eee 19 00 
In memory of R. B.S. ‘ 3 00 : Sy Be ee , ; 5 
Mienhart and Jac k Boisse Mac. 

Wat acstassencnnes 5 00 Little Pom... , nerd g 00 
nA. O. Sper... 10 00 Set eicbeia nace inne . 20 ¢ 
Hawaii....... er . 5 00 Marjorie Salter and Mary 
3.4.8 eis ik wtie stale I ) BUOCRWAY. 5.6.56 0cccess 2 50 
Di Mee Mis swe ches dyaea:s 5 00 EF. A. Fester. ‘ eon 5 00 
C.M. 1 wees 5 09 : se 
An Italian Miner....... 5 00 Petal. cc3c.. Stews Qe 33 , 
Anonymous F <b 20 

Acknowledged with Thanks 
— the Needle Guild of Ridgefield, a package of clothing 
A Postal from Life’s Farm 
EAR MISS HENREITTA: 

Just a few lines to let you know I am thinking of you. Thursday morn 
ing we had shre dded wheat for breakfast and ice cream for dinner. The first 
day I was out here I was sun burnt Che boys are in bathing, and so I thought 
I would drop you a few lines. Give my love to Miss Lottie and tell her I will 
write to her. Your friend, 


“QHE is a nice girl, isn’t she?” 
“Very. The kind of a girl you’d like to marry, after 
you've gotten through falling in love.” 





AT LIFE’S FARM 


DOWN BY THE BROOK 


Fifty Years Old 


Read at the Class Dinner of Harvard, ’77, June 25, 1907 
By Epwarp S. MAaArtTIN 


T IS not a matter that needs rubbing in, 
If it hurts anybody it needn’t be told. 
It’s only that none of us youths will again 
Be a day less than fifty-and-something years old. 


Don’t want to, say I: it’s a wonderful age. 

Good as new! And so many sound reasons to praise it. 
Soft end of the job and big end of the wage, 

And all the good work you’ve done counting to raise it. 


It’s true that disbursements with winnings agree. 
That 50-year incomes have suckers to suit. 
That’s nothing. What profits a fifty-year tree, 
If not to give shade and yield adequate fruit. 


Such valuable folk as are fifty years old! 

Such burdens they carry, such currents they stem! 
It’s good to be of them and help to uphold 

The chin of a world that might sink, but for them. 


Sodales, who thirty years since became men 
Aspiring to reach what their fingers might clutch, 
Ahead still our gaze is, intently as then. 
We hope, we desire, we aspire: just as much. 


But this is the difference: Our own future then 
Enlisted our hopes and aroused our misgivings ; 
What calls to us now is the new race of men, 
A SOUVENIR HUNTER Our sons and our daughters, their fates and their livings 
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““WHEN SHALL WE 


God bless them! we give them the best that we’ve got— 
Young hearts bound to ours on the old human plan, 
Coming now, squad by squad, year by year to the spot 
Where we stood erstwhile when our friendship began. 


We coddle them, counsel them, settle their bills; 

To prosper their running we sweat and we strive. 
They follow, as we did, the bent of their wills. 

They don’t do what we did. I guess they’ll survive. 


Bend, bend your backs, brothers, the spine’s in them still. 
Being fifty years old is the grandest thing yet; 

The age of wise service, of disciplined will, 
When the heart does not change, nor the stomach forget. 


When prudence her lessons has taught and got through; 
When choices are settled and courses defined, 

When what we are doing is what we should do, 
And fifty years back of us drive from behind. 


The age of arrival; of wisdom; of light; 
Of passion grown pale by affection supplanted; 
When men know enough to go home when it’s night, 
And get—when they do—what they ought to have wanted. 


Not so young as we were, but still passable men; 
Not so aged that all of our story’s yet told— 
Come, whoop her up, brothers, be Juniors again! 
There’s lots of life left in us fifty years old. 
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THREE MEET AGAIN ?”’ 


Not Neglected 

T WAS lately reported from St. Petersburg that there had 
been discovered the full details of a plot to murder Count 
Witte, but the revolutionists discovered it and gave warning 
which defeated it. It is a pleasure to have even such assur- 
ance as this that M. Witte has not been lost in the great 
Russian shuffle, but is still regarded as a possibility and a 
power. At the West Point hazing investigation some years ago 
one witness testified that he hazed a plebe a little because the 
plebe seemed to be neglected, and he feared his feelings might 
be hurt by it. M. Witte won’t feel neglected any more. He 
is credited with being worse hated by the ultrareactionary 
party than any man alive. Since of all the Russian groups 
the ultrareactionary group is the most hopelessly detrimental, 

its hatred is an important testimonial of merit. 


Happiness 
A> LENGTH Happiness, always fleeting, developed an 
especial burst of speed. 
It became impossible for anybody to overtake her, except 
with a car costing $10,000 or more. 
And even then only for the briefest moment. 


ODD: The trouble with women is that they can’t con- 
centrate their minds on one thing 

Topp: Can’t they! You just look in some day on a 

woman’s bridge club. 
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“The more lobsters there are the more supporters you wil. 


have,” answered Jonas. 


I] 
The Football Congress 


NE fine April morning Jonas, in his capacity of Secretary 
of Agriculture, was cutting the lawn in front of the White 
House, when Rollo rode into the driveway upon a beautiful 
bay horse called ‘*San Juan Hill.” 
**Good morning, Jonas,” cried Rollo. 
‘‘Good morning, Sire,”’ replied Jonas, mopping his brow 
respectfully. 
‘It is not necessary to call me ‘Sire,’”’ 
‘‘Where do you ride from, sir?” asked Jonas. 
‘From the office of the Commissioner of Fisheries.” 
‘*What stories he must be able to tell,” observed Jonas. 
‘‘Yes, that is all in his day’s work,” said Rollo. ‘‘He tells 
me, Jonas, that the lobster is becoming extinct.” 
‘‘By the capture of short lobsters, I suppose?” inquired 


said Rollo. 


Jonas. 

‘“‘No, by the scraping of the eggs from the female lobster 
and selling them as males, contrary to the statute in that case 
made and provided,”’ said Rollo, who found the law a fascina- 
ting field for diversion. ‘‘I shall take this matter up myself.” 

“‘T would certainly advise you to do so,” said Jonas. ‘‘It 
is very important for you.” 

“Why?” asked Rollo. 

‘*Since the more lobsters there are the more supporters you 
will have,” answered Jonas. 

Rollo’s bay horse pawed angrily upon the gravel driveway 
at this, but the Boy President himself was calm and unmoved. 


‘LIFE - 
The Boy President 


Or Rollo in the White House 
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‘*You are the same old Jonas still, notwithstanding your high 
station.” 

“Yes, I have no pride of office,” said Jonas. 

‘‘By the way, Jonas, have you found out what the duties of 


your offices are yet?” 


“Yes,” replied Jonas. ‘‘The duties of my offices are real 
pleasures to me. Sometimes I tie up seeds into neat little 
packages to be sent to the farmers by the Members of Con- 
gress. It is nice to get some of the taxes back in that way, if 
you are a farmer. Sometimes I grow bananas 
in the experimental station in Alaska, and the 
cactus has lost its thorns under my beneficent 
rule. Oh, I am never at loss for a task.” 

‘Neither is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” said Rollo, who on his ride had seen 
a dray laden with scvéral tons of Railroad Rate 
Schedules standing before the office of the 
chairman of that commission. 

“You have a varied round of duties, Jonas,” 
continued the Boy President. ‘‘Do the new 
rules for football come under your super- 
vision ?” 

‘“‘No,” replied Jonas, ‘‘the Secretary of War 
must have those under him.” 

““T have been giving this great subject per- 
sonal attention,” said Rollo. ‘‘I do not think 
that the game should be abandoned without making a deter- 
mined effort to revise the rules. I have called a convention 
of the Head Coaches of the Leading Universities to consider 
the matter.” 

‘“*Ah, sir,’’ exclaimed Jonas, ‘‘your name will go down in 
history linked with that of Washington.” 

‘*George ?”’ 

‘*No; Booker.” 

“Jonas,” said Rollo, “‘your constant contact with Mr. 
George in the Cabinet Councils has given you the chestnut 
habit; but to resume my talk about football. It is a corking 
game; it must not die. I do not object to a boy being broken, 
or even destroyed, if it is only done in the spirit of true sport. 
Indeed, I should have a very poor opinion of a fellow who 
shrank from getting broken bones and who thus lost the joy of 
the strife.” 

San Juan Hill bucked at this speech and the President’s 
sombrero fell to the ground, but the President himself sat firm 
in the saddle. Jonas picked up the sombrero and handed it to 
his chief with a low bow. 

‘“*Thank you, Jonas,” said Rollo. ‘‘The old horse is feeling 
his oats to-day.” 

‘‘Ah, Sire” 

‘‘What do you say?” asked Rollo. 

“‘Oh, but, Mr. President, you ride like a centaur.” 

‘“A centaur,” said Rollo, ‘“‘is a man who is half horse—a 
classical cowboy—and speaking of cowboys, when I was on 
my ranch in the Bad Lands” — 

























































He at once began his address 


At this Jonas began pushing his lawn mower very hard and 
the President’s story of the Bad Lands was lost in the whir of 
the machine. 

When he had thus disposed of the anecdote, he stopped the 
machine and said, “I used to play football on the Village 
Green when I was a lad.” 

“What kind of a game did you play?” asked Rollo. “A 
dirty, slugging game, or a fair, open, gentlemanly game?” 

“Oh we played a very simple, pleasant game,” replied Jonas. 
“The crowd of boys divided themselves into two sides, then 
the ball was kicked off; no one was allowed to run with the 
ball tucked under his arm. A point was scored when the ball 
was kicked over the adversary’s line’”— : 

“‘Were the rules established by a Congress of Experts?” 
asked Rollo. 

“No.” 

*‘Did you play in the presence of forty thousand spectators 
in a concrete stadium ?”’ 

““No; only a few people ever cared to look on.” 

“‘Were there expert surgeons in attendance ?”’ 

‘“‘No, for no one was ever much injured—a twisted ankle 
or a bruise were the worst injuries.” 

“Did you enjoy the game?” 

“Very much.” 

“Then I am sure it was not football you played, for no boy 
enjoys playing football. It is an ordeal which he undergoes 
for the glory of his Alma Mater and for the Gallery. It is not a 
sport.” 

‘*Well, I must resume the duties of my office,” 
as he started the lawn mower a-whirring. 

“The Convention of Head Coaches awaits my coming,” 
cried Rollo, as he rode off. 

* * * * * 


said Jonas, 


The Convention of the Head Coaches of the Leading Uni- 
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versities was gathered in the East Room of the White House 
It was the most important assembly that had been called 
together in America since 1789. 

The game of football had finally resolved itself into a 
dogged struggle between teams composed of giant youths. 
Each Eleven was obsessed with the idea that it must carefully 
conceal the existence of the “‘pigskin’’—as the ball was called 
—from the spectators and from the other Eleven. The fierce 
teams locked horns like contending oxen and great was the 
pushing and pulling. No one of the spectators knew what was 
going on in the confused scrimmage when arms, legs and 
bodies writhed in mass plays. Now and again, as a stalwart 
form was carried away from the field by the surgeons, an 
agreeable sensation was sent down the spines of the onlookers, 
such as the Romans knew at the show of the gladiators. 

Something was wrong with the game. 

“‘Open it up,” was the cry, and after a mighty debate among 
the people, the Congress was called. 

The Coaches arose as Rollo entered the room. He at once 
began his address. 

“‘Conscript Fathers: How long will you continue to abuse 
my patience? You call me Chief, and it is right that you call 
him Chief who for years has watched you play upon the arena. 

“You have met to consider the advisability of adopting new 
rules to govern the game of football. 
debates, I would make a few remarks. 

‘FOOTBALL Is WAR—and you know what General Sherman 
said about war. It is war, but it should be civilized war. Down 
your opponent if you can, but do not jump on his wishbone 
after he is down. Rip through the line, but do not mangle your 
opponeat when you think the Umpire is not looking. In the 
scrimmage when the players are piled together in one red and 
blue burial blent, do not bite. I feel sure that even the excite- 
ment of such a moment does not justify biting.” 

Rollo paused fora moment to take breath. One of the 
Coaches was so affected by the suggestion of biting, that he 
fainted away. 
him. 

Rollo continued: 


Before you begin your 


A fellow Coach sat upon his chest and revived 


“The American public is eager to have football continued 
It loves the Strenuous Life. It loves to take its exercise in 
watching others contend in games, but let us remember that 
we have removed the cock-fight and the bull-fight from our in 
sular possessions, since it seems impossible to frame rules 
which the contestants would observe. 
when you come to deliberate in your Convention.” 

When Rollo ceased speaking, there was a round of applause 
and the Convention went into secret session, and out of the 
chaos came the Forward Pass and the Ten Yard Gain, as 
Harvard will discover just as the rules are changed again. 

John T. Wheelwright. 


(To be continued) 


Remember this point 


N ature Story 


HIS is the true story of the lion and the man who took 
the thorn out of its foot. ‘The man was one of four rivals 
for the hand of a certain-lady. The lion, penetrated with 
gratitude, ate the other three men. 
Its benefactor married the lady. 
Showing that a lion doesn’t know much, after all 


Copyright, 1907, by Lire Postisnine Company 
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To a Summer Girl 


| SAW you once again to-day! 

You did not know me when we passed, 
But then, the winds of winter may 

Have changed me since you saw me last. 


What alteration you’ve endured 
From Time’s inevitable touch 

Is not apparent, rest assured, 
Or else, becomes you very much. 


This year’s modiste is quite as good; 
That little mousseline affair, 

Though very, very simple, would 
Attract attention anywhere! 


Your choice of escort, too, displays 
That same discerning taste in men 
Which served you well in other days— 

And will, undoubtedly, again. 


His constant, beatific grin 

Would lead a person to suspect 
No ordinary gladness in 

His present state of intellect; 


That little surreptitious glance 
He gives you has a gleam in it 

Reflective of, at least, romance !— 

You haven’t changed; no, not a bit! 


I dare say he appreciates 
And tries his best to justify 
The good impression he creates 
In your discriminating eye, 


And, by performing pretty deeds 
Of chivalry at dance or hop, 

He sows affection’s little seeds, 
Expectant, likely, of a crop. 


\s yet, he may not understand 

That nice distinction made between 
The others and a certain brand 

Of chocolate or wintergreen 


Nor know just where he may procure 
That rare variety of rose 

Which still, perhaps, appeals to your 
Ineffably aesthetic nose- 


Or if a question, say, of rings 

Should cause him inselective doubt— 
In these, and many other things, 

You will, I fancy, help him out. 


And when some future eventide 
Brings out a waning summer moon, 

Should he suggest one final glide 
Upon the zephyr-swept lagoon 


That, in the silence of the night, 
Before what stars may be in view, 
He may perform the solemn rite 
Of taking leave of it and you, 


I dare say you will go along 
And, if you think of it, will bring 

That sentimental little song 

Which you, upon occasion, sing. 











































Overheard by a Nature Faker 
IRST TURTLE: Grandma is nearly 
400 years old and has lost all her 
teeth. 
* SECOND TURTLE: Well, then, she has 4 
Predict a pretty woman’s whim,- soft snap. 
But then, unless you’ve changed a lot, eee al 
en ceased to be romantic 


when it ceased to be indissoluble. 


And should he, when it’s time to part, 
Intone the usual request 

That, in the archives of your heart, 
His memory be last and best— 


I cannot say, for I may not 


You’ll promise to remember him. 
James Finnegan, Jr. 
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The Quotation Contest 


The Awards to the Successful Artists 


6 bw contest for thirty-five hundred 

dollars to be divided by Lire among 
the artists submitting the best illustra- 
tions of twelve quotations closed on the 
first of July. In the neighborhood of five 
hundred drawings were submitted in 
competition. Of these many were ex- 
cellent in conception but very badly 
executed. Many others were technically 
good but lacked point as illustrations of 
the idea. Many were deficient in both 
particulars. 

After careful comparison and con- 
sideration, the editors of Lire have 
awarded to each of the artists named 
below a prize of $250 for the best drawing 
illustrating the respective quotations: 

Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
—Burns. 

BAYARD JONES, 17 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 

God helps them that help theinselves. 

—Ben,amin Franklin. 

W. HEATH ROBINSON, 2 New Court, 

London, England. 


Knowledge is power.—Lord Bacon. 
J. R. SHAVER, 53 West Twenty-fourth 


Street, New York City. 
In the adversity of our best friends we 
often find something which does not dis- 


please us.—de Rochefoucauld. 
Cc. J. Bump, 


37 West Twenty-second 


Street, New York City. 






Those who dance must pay the piper. 

—Old Proverb. 
GEORGE W. BarRATT, 1036 Simpson 
Street, Borough of the Bronx. 


For if she will, she will, you may depend 
on’t; 
And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an 
end on’t.—Aaron Hill. 
B. Cory KILveErT, 35 West Twenty-tfifth 
Street, New York City. 
3ut ne’er the rose without the thorn. 
Herrick. 
I. B. HAZzELTON, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 

As love’s young dream.—Moore. 

Miss Ersa ROEDER, 80 Cleveland Street, 
Orange, N. J. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Pope. 
Washington, 


MALcoLmM STEWART, Fort 


ra. 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.—Tennyson. 

C. CLypE SqurreEs, 41 West Twenty 
fourth Street, New York City. 


Under the conditions of the contest 
the right was reserved to make no award 


in case no drawing illustrating any 
quotation or quotations was up to the , 


standard of LIFE. 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly” 


Two quotations, 


and ‘‘None but the brave deserves the 


fair,’ failed to supply to the artists suth 
cient inspiration for satisfactory illus 
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“WAL, IT SURE IS SURPRISIN’ WHAT ALOT 
0’ TROUBLE SOME FOLKS ’LL TAKE FER TO 
GIT A OBITUARY NOTICE IN THI 
PAPERS.” 


NOOS- 


trations. In these two cases the prize 
was withheld. 

The name of the winner of the addi- 
tional prize of $500 for the best of the 
prize-winning drawings will beannounced 
in our next issue 

The illustrations which were successful 
will appear in early numbers of LiFe. 


A Declaration 


HEN, in the course of commercial 

events it seems expedient for OIL 
to loosen those piractical bonds which 
have heretofore united it with success, 
and reaffirm the innocence and purity 
of its motives, a decent respect for the 
feelings of OIL demands that it shall not 
be required to state the causes which 
impel it to such unwonted garrulity. 

We hold this truth to be self-evident: 
That nothing is equal to OIL, which is 
endowed by its creators with certain_in 
alienable rights, the chief of which are 
sin, silence and security. 

Evidence hath shown and experience, 
indeed, should dictate that OIL, however 
insufferable, cannot be abolished even by 
a long train of indictments and abuses, 
and that its tyranny long established and 
profitable is a good thing for OIL. 

We, its disciples, in darkness assembled 
do therefore in the name of our profit 
piously declare that OIL has had, intends 
to have, and by right ought to have, free 

i Ne > re >a! 
and independent rates! W.F. Rice. 





N ABLE and, it seems to us, a very 

successful attempt to combine in one 
work an exposition of the methods and 
uses of metaphysics with a history of 
modern philosophical thought, is to be 
found in M4ry Whiton Calkins’s treatise 
upon The Persistent Problems of Philos- 
ophy. The author’s gifts of succinctness 
and lucidity are exceptional and her 
critical acumen strongly in evidence; 
while her frank underscoring of her own 
philosophical bias and her clever defense 
of her own position raise the volume 
above the level of a mere commentary. 
Moreover, this intrinsic value gives 
weight and point to a secondary, but by 
no means insignificant interest which 
attaches to the book because its author 
is a woman. 


William R. Lighton’s story of the open- 
ing of Nebraska to immigration in 1854, 
The Shadow of a Great Rock, follows a 
pioneer transportation company’s cara- 
van from Council Bluffs to the mountains 
and back, introducing us to a number of 
the individual members of the company, 
making us privy to a love story developed 
en route and treating us to much de- 
scriptive matter of a somewhat declama- 
tory character. The only reason for not 
reading the book is the absence of any 
conceivable reason for doing so. 


Jane Wardle’s story of The Artistic 
Temperament is a semi-satirical piece of 
realism in which the author outlines the 
successful career of a young English 
painter. The story itself is commonplace 
enough. But the characters are con- 
ceived with sympathetic comprehension 
and presented with so nice an estimate of 
their real weakness and so humorous an 
appreciation of their self-deceit that the 
novel, in a quiet way, must be rated 
among the well written and well poised 
examples of secondary current fiction. 


In The Thinking Machine are collected 
jacques Futrelle’s detective 
stories, based upon the exploits in deduc- 
tive reasoning of that author’s favorite 
hero, Professor S. F. X. Van Dusen. 
Quite a number of these tales have ap- 
peared from time to time during the last 
year or so and the marked unevenness of 
their merit is now emphasized by their 


seven of 
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juxtaposition. If this collection is reliably 
qualitative, the ratio of good ones is about 
thirty per cent. 


By Right Divine is the title of a ro- 
mance of reform politics by William Sage 
who, in The District Attorney, has already 
shown a certain rough vigor in this field. 
In the present story a United States sena- 
tor of the opportunist school and a young 
state governor, elected by the reformers, 
are pitted against each other with the 
senator’s daughter acting as referee. Mr. 
Sage writes, so to say, by ear. Some of his 
passages are rendered with considerable 
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feeling and, as a whole, he keeps fairly 


close to the tune of life. But there are 
times when he flats abominably. 


It is said that Richard Harding Davis 
received six thousand dollars for the three 
stories that make up his tale of The Scar- 
let Car. Judged from this standpoint or, 
indeed, from the standpoint of those who 
rate Mr. Davis’s work upon the level of 
his reputation, The Scarlet Car has more 
red paint than horsc-power about it. But 
looked at simply as an automobile love 
story by our masculine literary embodi- 
ment of the Gibson Girl, it is an enjoy- 
able ephemerid and quite the best thing 
Mr. Davis has done for some time. 


Do you remember how Lew Field used 
to interrupt Weber in one of his elaborate 
renderings of German dialect with ‘‘Say! 
What mak-es'you work so hard?” That 
is the way one feels about Wallace Irwin’s 
humorous essays upon 7‘he Shame oj the 
Colleges. We are too fond of Mr. Irwin 
not to wince at his exertions. The book 
is sprinkled with characteristic lyrics and 
every now and again, when the author 
straightens up to wipe the perspiration 
from his forehead after cranking his 
prose satire, he says something so funny 
that we have to laugh with him. But 
some one really ought to speak to Mr. 
Irwin. He does not have to do it, you 
know. J. B. Kerfoot. 


The Persistent Problems of Philosophy, by Mary 
Whiton Calkins. (The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 

The Shadow of aGreat Rock, by William R. Lighton. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


The Artistic Temperament, by Jane Wardle. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips and Company. $1.50.) 
The Thinking Machine, by Jacques Futrelle. 


(Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50.) 

By Right Divine, by William Sage. (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

The Scarlet Car, by Richard Harding 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The Shame oj the Colleges, by Wallace Irwin. (The 
Outing Publishing Company. $1.25.) 


Davis. 


Considerate 
LARA: Coming home from the dance 
the other night, I met Charlie Spoon- 
er in a crowded car, and he didn’t even 
offer to give me a seat. 
Maun: Perhaps he knew you had 
been sitting down all the evening. 


Who Would Make the Worst Presi- 
dent— and Why? 


F‘ )R particulars of Lrre’s latest literary 
contest see advertising page No 191. 
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The Vagrant 
E CAME unto the door of Heaven 
Free as of old and gay: 








































“What hast thou done,” the porter cried, 
‘That thou should’st pass this way ?”’ 


‘Hast fed the hungry, clothed the poor?’ 
The vagrant shook his head 

“T drank my wine and I was glad, 
But I did not give them bread ” 


**Hast prayed upon the altar steps?” 
‘*Nay, but I loved the sun.’ 
“Has wept?” “The blossoms of the Spring 


I gathered every one.” 


‘But what fair deed can’st thou present ? 
Like light, one radiant beam?” 
“*T robbed no child of his fairy tale, 
No dreamer of his dream.’ 
{nna McClure Sholl, in A ppleton’s 


“What are you doing?” 
Burning Poe's poems. He was a nature faker. Ravens never 
t just above chamber doors and croak ‘ Nevermore.’’’—Chicago 


Record-Herald 


+ “THey thought more of the Legion of Honor in the time of 
e first Napoleon than they do now,” said a well-known French 
n. ‘The Emperor one day met an old one-armed veteran 
How did you lose your arm ?’ he asked 
Sire, at Austerlitz.’ 
‘And were you not decorated ?’ 
No, sire.’ 
‘Then here is my own cross for you; I make you chevalier.’ 
Your Majesty names me chevalier because I have lost one 
irm! What would your Majesty have done had I lost both 
rms?’ 
‘Oh, in that case I should have made you Officer of the 
Legion.’ 
‘Whereupon the old soldier immediately drew his sword and 
cut off his other arm.” 
rhere is no particular reason to doubt this story. The only 


question is, how did he do it ?—Everybody’s. 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENTs. 
Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 


Lire is published every Thursday. $5.00 a year in advance. 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. 
Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 25 cents. 

Lirr is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. ‘The International News Company, Breams 
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“The Champagne of Waters” 
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Repp: Out in my car with a party yesterday 
GREENE: Yes 
‘Came toa wide, deep stream which we could not f 
No bridge you could run the machine over?” 
‘No.” 
‘What in the world did you do?” 


Just sat there and thought it over.”-— Yonkers States 


SSO S (“The American souvenir hunter will steal anything but 
cellar full of water.”—Admiral Bob Evans.] 





The Souvenir Hunter 





HE souvenir hunter fares him out 
To the groaning banquet board, 















And a coffee pot, with a silver spout, 
He adds to his mighty hoard; 

Some bananas, a plate of macaroons, 
For the kids he stows away; 





And, just for good measure, six silver spoons 
He takes as he sings this lay: 


Hunting the snark, hunting the shark, 
rd.” Hunting the lion or deer 
Is nary a fraction or decimal mark 
To hunting the souvenir. 


nan Where’er he goes, he deftly lifts 
A much-prized object or two; 
Some knickknacks—perhaps they’re wedding gifts— 
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But he hopes it won’t trouble you; 
He never steals—oh, fie! Nay, nay! 
The fiend merely takes along 
Some keepsakes to cheer his lonely way 
As he carols his daily song: 


Hunting the snark, hunting the shark, 
Hunting the lion or deer 

Is nary a fraction or decimal mark 
To hunting the souvenir! 


Denver Republica 


AN INCENDIARY 


‘“Why was he arrested?” 
“On suspicion; he was caught entering a powder mill wit 
copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘Poems of Passion’ under his 





arm.”’—Houston Post. 








Vrs, L.: NO, JENNIE, YOU CAN’T HAVE ANY. I 
CREAM DOESN'T AGREE WITH LOBSTER 


AGREED WITH HIM 


Guest (to lonesome looking man on the corner): Awf ly stupid 


affair, don’t you think. 
**No doubt of it.” 


‘No man would ever dream of giving a mixed up thing of 


this sort.” 
“'That’s what I told my wife.” 


“Have I met your wife?” 


Tue Sweet Singer of Michigan is credited with the authors 
I of one of the most beautiful, soul-satisfying and complete vé 
in the English language: 
“And now, dear friend, what I have wrote 
I trust you will pass o’er 
And not criticise, as some has done, 
Hitherto, herebefore.” 


Here is another verse which is equally complete in it 


although of a more sentimental character. Mrs. Helen 
Martin in ‘ His Courtship”’ presents it as a specimen of * Pe 
sylvania Dutch” poetry, written by a lovelorn rustic to t 
object of his affections. It leaves absolutely nothing more t 
said, closing the circuit completely: 





“Very likely. She’s the woman that’s giving the party.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. “IT give to you this wiolet 
In token that we two have met, 
NOT A DISBELIEVER And hope that we already vet 
‘I suppose,”’ remarked the dear girl, “that you do not believe Once more again together get.” 
in love at first sight?” The Bellman 
“Oh, yes, 1 do,” rejoined the old bachelor. “If men were 
gifted with second sight they would never fall in love.”"—Home IN YEARS to come a faithful description of the early summer 
Magazine. of 1907 will read like a nature-fake.—Washington Sta;. 
— — — — = Se — . 
Additional postage to foreign Saarbach’s News Exchange, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; Saarbach’s 
Single current copies, 10 cents News Exchange, 9 Rue St. Georges, Paris; Saarbach’s News Exchange, 1, Via Firenze, Milan: 
. Saarbach’s News Exchange, Mayence, Germany. 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
The illustrations in Lire are copyrighted and are not to be reproduced. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 














IF ON PLEASURE BENT— 


Evans Al 


Fills the bill as nothing else will. 








Town and Country Clubs. 





C.H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 








— & TheGreatPassenger Route of America NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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ELOPING UP-TO-DATE 


The coatless man puts a careless arm 


*Round the waist of the hatless girl, 

While over the dustless, mudless roads 
In a horseless wagon they whirl. 

Like a leadless bullet from hammerless gun, | 
By smokeless powder driven, 

They fly to taste the speechless joys 


By endless union given. | 


The only luncheon his coinless purse 
Affords to them the means 
Is a taste less meal of boneless cod, | 
With a dish of stringless beans. | 
He smokes his old tobaccoless pipe, 
And laughs a mirthless laugh 
When papa tries to coax her back 
By wireless telegra ph 
Maurice Rutherjord, in Lip pincott’s. 


Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore, N.C. Always open. Most superbly | 
finished hotel south of New York 


| 

Ic 

SENSITIVE SUBJECT 

“Spacer out of a job? Why; I thought he was running a | 
fashion department in a woman’s magazine.” } 
“Ves, but he caused the magazine to lose so many subscribers | 


they fired him.” | 
‘*How in the world did that happen?” 
“Why, the lobster headed his column ‘New Wrinkles for 
Women.’ —The Wasp 


Tue Sout ror Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet 


GRAMMAR A LA MODE | 


TEACHER: What is the future of “I love,” Lulu? 


Cuicaco Cuitp: I divorce.—The Bohemian. | 

. P A } 

[HERE is said to be a great dearth of medical men in South | 
Africa at the present moment, but whether it has had any 


favorable effect on the death rate is not stated.— Sporting Times. 
In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease. 


WHAT FOR? 

Up in Boston the other day a young lawyer, who spends most 
of his time trying to seem busy and prcsperous, went out for | 
iwhile. leaving on his door a card neatly marked: 

Will be back | 
in an hour. 

On his return he found that some envious rival had inscribed | 
underneath, ‘‘ What for?’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


“Mrs. pE SwELLe is the president of the Home for the Aged 
I gave her ten dollars for it to-day which I couldn’t well afford.” | 

“God will reward you.” 

“He has already. She asked me to luncheon.”—Harper’s | 
Bazar 








F 2 | 
BILINER SAUERBRUNNEN, Natural, acidulous, alkaline water | 
from Bilin, Bohemia, for stomach affections, uric acid, diabetes. 
Free booklet. Luyties Brothers, Agents, N. Y. } 


CHAIRMAN Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
told in New York the other day a French railway story: “A 
traffic manager,” he said, ‘‘came to the president of the line and 
exclaimed disconsolately: ‘We are having no end of trouble 
with the public, sir, about those old dark blue cars. Everybody 
says they bump so frightfully in comparison with the new light 
blue ones, which, of course. run very smooth.’ ‘Humph,’ said 
the president, ‘we must attend to this matter at once. Have 
all the old cars painted light blue immediately.’”—Argonaut. | 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
Commonwealth Avenue. No smoke or noise from 





cars. 
A PROFESSIONAL PROTEST 


“It is said that Shakespeare was a bad actor.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Stormington Barnes, ‘‘and I regret to 
note that there is a sort of an affinity between Shakespeare and 
bad actors ever since.””-—Washington Star. 
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PALL MALL | 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 





At your clu —--or 
wherever particular 
smokers congregate 
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GASOLINE MOTORS 


Se =) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








Reliable, Reversible, Two Cycle. 
Two and Three Port. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
Simple and easy to operate. 

Our Catalog K1 ts worth your having. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for our book entitled « Ignition, 
Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline 

Motor.” 
UNITED MFG. CO., - + DETROIT, MICH. 
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Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in'a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 
Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting nas 
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The Best Golf Ball 





THE 


sik PNEUMATIC 


EST because it rewards every clean shot — behaves 
better when properly played than will any other golf 
ball. With no other ball is such finished golf possible. 
Write for printed matter fully describing Silk 
Pneumatic Golj Balls and how they will help 
you to play better golj. 
By Mail to Your Summer Retreat, to Your Home 
or Favorite Golf 
We give special attention to individual orders. 
Sample Balls, 60 cents ) Postage 
Half Dozen, - $3.50 > or Express 
Dozen, - - - $7.00) Prepaid 
They will not crack or gash. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


Ball Dept., 1109 E. Market St., Akron, O., U.S.A. 
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The Underwear and 
Hose of merit— 


“AMERICAN HOSIERY” 


Underwear 


Perfectly clean. For hot 
weather and travel, crisp 
Lisles and gossamer Merinos 
recommended. One thou- 
sand styles for babies, girls 
and boys, women and men. 
Nine highest awards in 
America and Europe for 
thirty-eight years. Send for 
booklet. Look for the label. 
‘WO BETTER 


oe RY 
AMERICAN HOSIER 


TRADE MARK 


























DON’T SUFFER FROM 


HAY FEVER 


THIS SEASON 


Use the COMFORT NASALFILTER; practically invisible, light 
weight, sanitary. 

Prevents pollen, dust and other foreign substances from reach- 
ing the irritated parts of the nasal cavity by filtering the air 
through fine linen, 


We guarantee beneficial results. 
The COMFORT NASALFILTER 
sent on a week's trial to any hay 
fever sufferer. If you want to 
keep it, send us $2.50; otherwise 
a one cent stamp will cover cost 
of return. 


Universal SupplyCo. 


Central and 4th St., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM ~ 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
— skin diseases often contracted, 


Speeerers lief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. 


Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 3. 
oO Q | E N CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. Feb. 6, '08, 70 days, by 


specially chartered S.S. “Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 

















Revised Version 


Y BONNIE lies under the auto; 

My Bonnie swears under the car. 

Please send to the garage for some one, 

For ’tis lonesome up here where I are. 
—The Home Magazine. 





Adirondack Mountains pictured and described in superb 
folder issued by Delaware & Hudson Co. “ Leading Tourists’ 
Line.” Through sleepers, observation and café cars. Send 2 
cents postage for free copy to A. A. Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N.Y. 





ENRI HEINE’S wife was a woman of extreme 

beauty, but of low descent and no education, 
and frequently irritated the poet to exasperation by 
violent scenes. He was challenged one day to a 
duel, and on the evening before wrote out his will 
as follows: ‘I herewith bequeath everything I pos- 
sess to Mathilde, my wife, on condition that she 
marry again. I would like to think that there will 
be at least one man who will regret me.’’ But, al- 
though she did become a widow, she never married 
again, surviving him for twenty-seven years.—The 


Bellman, 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





“ Again” or if) Yet” 
. A you saw Muriel?” 
“¥ did.” 
“Tell me, is she married ?” 
gl Ss 
“One question more: 
ton Herald. 


Who Would Make the Worst 
President—And Why ? 


$50 in Cash Will Be Given for the Cleverest 
Answer to the Above Question 


No answer should exceed 200 words. 

Each contestant may send in as many answers 
as he or she desires. 

LIFE will publish, as soon as possible, after they 
are received, those answers which in the opinion of 
the Editors are worthy of publication. 

All answers must be received on or before Sep- 
tember 16th, 1907; the answer which in the judg- 
ment of the Editors is the best will be awarded the 
prize. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side 
of paper. The contestant’s name and address 
should be plainly written on each manuscript. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to the Con- 
test Editor of LIFE, 17 West 31st St., New York. 

Manuscripts should be accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, in case the author desires 
their return. 


Again or yet ?”—Washing- 
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TAKE TIME 


to investigate the merits of the 
permanently adjusted, 
absolutely accurate 









=. ‘* Time for a 


, @' ‘§ Lifetime’’ 

















Every watch is proven 
perfect before the hairspring 
is added, then the adjustment of 
the balance wheel is made so that 
it will run correctly in different 
temperatures and in all positions. 
Rockford watch adjustment is 
permanent. Absolute accuracy 
assured. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will send you 
(free) a beautiful booklet—‘‘The 
Flight of Time’’—and see that 


you get a correct watch at a cor- 
rect price. 


ROCKFORD WATCH CO, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 




















BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 





Of Dealers everywhere or the Manufacturers. 


RADCLIFFE & COMPANY 


LONDON: 3 Aldersgate Bldgs., E.C. NEW YORK: 144 Pearl St, 











to ANYONE upon re- 
ceipt of a 2c. stamp to 








To demonstrate the superiority of 


CALDER’ S sicascoom 
DENTINE 


over all ether tooth powders, we will send the 
Travelers’ Size, regular price 10c. 


cover the postage. 
Best for Over Fifty Years 


ityos value your teeth, 
END TO-DAY! 


ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 
189 No. Main St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 





This size 25c. 
pines or metal. 
Sold everywhere. 

















August 8, 1907 

















Feathersil 


Petticoats 





TRADE MARK 








Made of the new Taffeta 


Feathersilk 


Light Strong PureDye 


For sale everywhere. Look and wear as 
if they cost tour times as much as they do 


a 








This Trade Mark must be on the waistband 


Feathersilk, the new Taffeta, is for sale at All Lining 
Departments. Price 35c. a Yard. 


